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TIGLATH-PILESER I AND HIS WARS 

A. T. OLMSTEAD 

University op Illinois 

Early Assyrian history is by no means attractive to the student 
who most enjoys historical problems. The annalistic form of 
inscription has not yet developed and the narrative tends to thin 
out into bare lists of rulers or records of building operations, 
broken here and there by a few high-sounding titles which speak 
of not far distant conquests or of equal struggles with the former 
suzerain Babylon. Careful study may give a certain amount of 
life to the picture, but, when all has been said, true history 
begins only with the first Tiglath-Pileser. For the first time 
we have true annals, and from these annals we can construct a 
picture with the details necessary to make the account live. 1 

At his accession, Tiglath-Pileser found a small enough country. 
The days of Tukulti-Ninib were past and Assyria had since seen 
serious losses on all sides. Least dangerous were those on the 
south for Babylon too had suffered decay, though still strong 
enough for an occasional raid. The boundary was back again 
at the Lower Zab and all the debatable ground was in Babylonian 
hands. On the west, Assyrian control ended with the steppe 
across which Arabs from south of the Euphrates roamed at will. 
To the north, the frontier was dangerously near, the first line of 
the foothills, and to the east it is not clear that all the Assyrian 
triangle had yet come into his hands. Raids there might be into 
the mountains to north and to east, but of conquests there was 
as yet none to boast. 

The half century of decline had given opportunity for various 
Asianic peoples to work their way into the regions which had 
once owed at least nominal allegiance to the Assyrian monarchs. 



1 The present paper has two main purposes : to interpret the wars in the 
light of the broader considerations of a political nature and to study the 
topography. The former is the natural development of the preliminary 
source study already published in the author's Assyrian Historiography. 
The latter incorporates investigations made in connection with the Cornell 
Bxpedition which in 1908 visited many of the sites here discussed. 
12 JAOS 37 
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Among these were the Mushki, fated to give their name to the 
great eastern Asia Minor city of Mazaka, long after they them- 
selves as the Moschoi of the classical authors had been forced 
into the mountains far to the north. 2 They had 'come down,' 
probably from the vicinity of the modern Harput, whence 
another branch seems to have proceeded up the valley of the 
Tokhma Su to settle Mazaka, and had occupied the lands of 
Alzi and Purukuzzi, the level and fertile triangle stretching 
down from near the source of the West Tigris to the great bend 
at Amedi. It was bad enough to lose this rich agricultural 
plain, not to speak of the copper mines in the hills just to the 
north, but when to the loss of this region which 'paid the tribute 
and tax of the god Ashur' was added that of Qummuh, the even 
more fertile country between the Tigris and Mt. Kashiari, it 
was clearly time to act. 3 

At the very 'beginning of the reign,' Tiglath-Pileser 'collected 
his chariots and his foot soldiers' and marched forth from his 
capital of Ashur. Straight across the steppe he went to Mount 
Kashiari, the first range of hills which stretched from east to west 
along the northern rim of the plain. 4 Through this he hastened, 
in spite of the difficulty of the country, and engaged with their 
five kings and their twenty thousand troops in Qummuh. 'The 
bodies of their warriors like the Storm God I hurled down. 
Their blood in the ravines and on the heights of the mountains 
I made to flow down. Their heads I cut off, by the side of their 
cities like grain heaps I piled up. Their spoil, their property, 
their possessions to an unnumbered quantity I brought out.' 



2 A trace of this eastern branch of the Moschoi is found in the Biblical 
table of nations, Gen. 10. 23, where the Greek Mosoch and the Meshek of 
the parallel 1 Chron. 1. 17 show that here too we must read Meshek for 
the unique Mash of the traditional text. The context proves that it is in 
Mesopotamia, that is, not far from the location postulated by the Annals of 
Tiglath-Pileser. 

•Beached by passing through Kashiari, the modern Tiir 'Abdin, and then 
crossing the Tigris, Qummuh must be the level country south of the east- 
west course of the western Tigris between Diarbekr and Hassan Kef; cf. 
Bawlinson, Monarchies, 2. 64, n. 8. It should not be confused with the later 
Commagene to which it gave its name. 

4 Maspero, Hist. Class. 2. 643, n. 3, has seen that the route must have been 
to Sin jar and around the western end of the range. 
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While Tiglath-Pileser thus marched through the Qummuh 
region, plundering and burning, the wretched inhabitants fled 
across the Tigris to the fortress of Shereshe. But the Assyrians 
pursued them 'through the difficult mountains and the blocked 
paths,' hewing a way for the passage of the troops with bronze 
axes, crossed the Tigris, and took the stronghold. 5 Then, still on 
the north of the river, he was forced to fight with the hordes of 
the Qurhi who had advanced to the aid of the people of Qummuh. 
These too were defeated and the river Name carried their dead 
bodies to the Tigris.* The chief of the Qurhi, who bears the 
very 'Hittite' name of Kili-Teshub, the son of Kali-Teshub, who 
was also known as Irrupi, 7 was captured in the battle, and with 
him his wives, his sons, and his retainers, a family group such as 
we still find to-day among the Kurds of this very region. Per- 
haps as much interest attaches to the booty, 180 bronze vessels 
for unguents, five copper jugs, gods of gold and silver — further 
proof, if proof were needed, that we are not far from the mines. 
The fort Urratinash, situated in Mount Panari, was in the hands 
of another chieftain with the equally Asianic name of Shadi 
Teshub, the son of Hattuhi. "When Tiglath-Pileser crossed again 
to the south side of the Tigris, Shadi Teshub came into the 
Assyrian camp and without further hesitation embraced the feet 



6 Sachau, ZA 12. 51, identifies Shereshe with the Sareisa of Strabo 16. 1. 
24, which may be the Shurishidash of the Menuash inscription, Sayce no. 32, 
as well as the Hittite city of Sayce, PSBA 21. 196, but the context in 
Strabo speaks for a city more to the north. Sayce sees in it also the 
Sarisu of the Hittite treaty. It has nothing to do with the Sirishai of 
Shalmaneser III, Mon. 1. 18, which is in Kirruri and so east of the East 
Tigris. 

* The earlier identification of Name with Nimme must be given up, as the 
Tigris Tunnel Inscription, Lehmann, SI. Berl. Alcad. 1900, p. 625, gives 
this as Tu-um-me. 

'Cf. Jensen, ZDMG 48. 475. — In the Scheil fragment, MT 22. 157, 
'Hatte completely .... tribute, tax, and .... "Teshub king of 
Hat [te] ' comes immediately after mention of Arvad and before an expe- 
dition against the Ahlame or Aramaean nomads. Streck, ZA 18. 186, n. 2, 
restores the name as Kali Teshub and Winckler, OLZ 4. 296, would then 
be justified in taking it as proved that Qummuh and Hatte are equivalent. 
Unfortunately, the contexts of the two passages are entirely different and 
the passage in the Scheil fragment follows an event which cannot refer 
to any of the first six years. Therefore the theory fails. 
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of the conqueror. His sons and the members of his clan were 
taken as hostages and we hear again of the bronze unguent 
holders, of the copper jugs, and of the great copper sacrificial 
bowls, some of which were considered valuable enough to be 
presented to the Assyrian deities. 8 

The accession of Tiglath-Pileser must have taken place early in 
the year, for he was enabled to carry on a second campaign in 
this 'beginning of the reign' against the land of Ishdish, which 
in this century was located in the rough country forming the 
eastern part of Mount Kashiari. 9 With his foot-soldiers and 
thirty chariots — no commentary is needed to show how small 
this terrible army really was — he marched through mighty moun- 
tains and rough country until he reached Mount Aruma. 10 'I 
abandoned my chariots, the head of my warriors I took, like a 
shepherd I was bold, on the peaks of the high mountains trium- 
phantly I advanced. The land of Ishdish like the deluge ruins 
I overthrew.' 11 

The second year, or rather, to use the Assyrian method of 
reckoning, the first of the reign, saw Tiglath-Pileser again on 
the northwest frontier. Qummuh had been sufficiently tamed 
the preceding year to allow an advance into the lands of Alzi 
and Purukuzzi which were now formally added to the Assyrian 



8 For the earlier events, we have two nearly parallel accounts, Ann. 
1. 70-88 and 1. 89 - 2. 16. Pancritius, Kriegfuhrung, 51, works out a Drei- 
bund of tribes which must be met by three Assyrian divisions, but what 
she takes as signs of separate armies are in reality indications of incom- 
plete joining of sources, still further confused by the hazy idea the scribe 
had of the whole operation and by the desire to pad it out as much as 
possible for the greater glory of the king. The country does not permit, 
much less demand, such a scheme of separate armies as Pancritius, fol- 
lowing Billerbeck, has devised. Pancritius, 54, is right in making the cross- 
ing south of Amedi. It may well have been at Battal Tepe near the bend 
where we found a deep ford. 

"Usually read Mil-dish, but for Ishdish and TJishdish ef. Olmstead, 
Sargon, 105, n. 12. The location there given, naturally, is correct only for 
the days of Sargon, when, as in so many other cases, the names had 
wandered far. 

10 Not to be connected with the TJrume or Arime, the Aramaeans, with the 
Kirhu mountain Arua of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 60, which was north of 
the Tigris, or with the classical TJrima, as Sehrader, cf. ZA 14. 168. 

11 Ann. 2. 63 ff. 
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domain. Then came the winning back of Shubarti, which had 
been occupied by another group of Asianic peoples, the Kaski, 
the Urumi, and the men of the land of the Hatte, in the last of 
whom we are probably to see a remnant of the men from the 
great Hittite empire, driven out of Asia Minor by the pressure 
of fresh hordes of Indo-Buropeans. Shubarti was won back 
with a booty of 120 chariots and of 'yoked teams,' another trace, 
no doubt, of Hittite influence, since we know what part the 
chariot played in their warfare. To end the campaign, Qummuh 
was once more ravaged and then added to the borders of 
Assyria. 12 

The third year, the war was carried on somewhat more to the 
east but still among the Qurhi. The first attack was on Haria, 
the army passing between Mount Idni and Mount Aia. When 
the mountains were reached, 'sharp as the point of a dagger,' 
the chariots were again left behind and the march continued on 
foot. A battle with the Qurhi took place on Mount Azu and then 
the king could attack the cities on the mountain-tops and those 
of Haria at the foot of the mountains. The campaign was a 
mere raid, for we have no decisive results mentioned and we may 
be sure that none were secured. 13 

The other campaigns of the year are equally unimportant. 
First was one against the mountain land of Adaush on the north- 

12 Ann. 2. 89 ff. — The Kaski occur again in 738, Tiglath-Pileser IV, Ann. 
153, where Dad-ilu of the city Kasku pays tribute. He is mentioned between 
the rulers of Meliddu, the classical Melitene, and Tabal. There can there- 
fore be no doubt as to the correctness of the identification of Kasku with 
the classical dseisus and the modern Kisken. Eamsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics, 1. xiv, n., had already identified this last with the Egyptian 
Keshkesh. A still earlier appearance is found in the Aleppo tablet of the 
Hammurapi period, Sayce, PSBA 29. 91 ff. 

13 Ann. 3. 35 ff. — Haria is on the eastern border of Qurhi as is shown by 
the identity of Mt. Idni with the Mt. Matni of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
2. 113, where the shad-mat seems to have lost one of its signs by dittog- 
raphy; of Aia with Iaia of Ann. 2. 116; as well as by the survival of Azu 
in Ise'ir Ozti north of the Ashyt Dagh. Perhaps it is the Azoni of Plin. 
6. 118. The other mountains are Shuira, Shezu, Shelgu, Arzanibiu, Urusu, 
Aniktu. We may compare the Arzamon River, on which is the town Bibas, 
Theophyl. 1. 15. 15; 2. 1. 5 ff.; 5. 4; and for Aniktu the Anice of the 
Eavenna Geographer. 
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eastern boundary. 14 Then came the subjugation of the lands 
of Saraush and Ammaush, located near Mount Aruma. Another 
of these brief mentions is of the conquest of the lands of Isua and 
Daria, perhaps to the east of the last. 15 If any are to be attrib- 
uted to our monarch himself, it should be the one into Median 
territory. The Lower Zab was crossed well up in the mountains, 
the lands of Murattash and Saradaush which lay within the 
mountains of Asaniu and Atuma were ravaged, the city of 
Murattash was taken at sunrise in the third part of a day, and 
the booty included sixty bronze unguent vessels and thirty talents 
of the same metal. 16 Finally, we have a campaign against the 
land of Sugi, a part of Kirhu, which we may also admit with 
some probability to have been a personal expedition of the 
monarch. Six thousand troops from here and from Hime, Luhi, 
Arirgi, Alamun, Tumni, and 'all the wide extending Qurhi,' 
were defeated in a battle where only foot-soldiers could be 
brought into action. Sugi was plundered and twenty-five of its 
gods carried off to grace the temple of Belit and the other gods 
of Ashur." 

In the king's own words, the objective of the next campaign 
is thus described : ' To the lands of the distant kings who were on 
the shore of the Upper Sea, who had never known subjection, 

"Billerbeck, Suleimania, 15, places Adaush in the mountains south of 
Khoi, comparing Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 55, where tribute of Adaush is 
received in Kirruri. Streck, ZA 14. 162, thinks the geographical order 
demands a site near Haria, but we have here no geographical order at all. 

u We may compare the Surra of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 46, and the 
Dirria of 3. 100. 

"Saradaush has been well identified by Maspero, op. tit. 2. 646, n. 3, 
with Surtash, a side valley of the Lower Zab. 

"Ann. 4. 7 ff. — Sugi is the Saqa of Kirhi in Tabl. 4 and the Sakka of 
Tiglath-Pileser IV. Hime seems to be the Himua of the Nairi list, Ann. 
4. 77; Tabl. 1. Luhi is the Halsi-Luha of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 103, 
according to Streck, ZA 13. 89. As Halsi Luha is the key position for this 
section of the country, the other sites are located approximately. Alamun 
must be compared with Mt. Elamuni, Ann. 5. 68, in Musri, and the land 
Ulmunia, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 55, cf. also the Mt. Elama on the road 
to Nairi, Ann. 4. 58, and ' the Upper Zab whieh the men of Nairi and Kirhi 
call Elamunia,' Sargon, Tabl. 323. Only a situation east of the Tigris 
between Sert and Jezire will satisfy all three passages. Tumni is read 
instead of the usual Nimni to identify it with Tumme, generally read as 
Nimme, cf . above. 
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Ashur my lord sent me and I went. By difficult roads and steep 
passes which no former king had known in their recesses, by 
blocked roads and paths which were not open, I traversed sixteen 
mighty mountains, in good country in my chariots, in difficult 
with axes of bronze I opened a way. Plane trees, the wood of the 
mountains, I cut down and I made pontoons for the advance of 
my troops.' The line of march was up the East Tigris to the 
south shore of Lake Van 18 and then west through the fertile 
plain to the north of the mountain rim. Crossing the East 
Euphrates, Tiglath-Pileser fell upon a confederacy of twenty- 
three princes, whose territory extended from Tumme to Daiaeni. 
Pursuit was continued to Lake Van, the country was ravaged, 
and cattle, for which the country has always been famous, were 
carried off. 19 The captured chiefs were returned at once to their 
lands, all but Seni of Daiaeni, apparently the leader, who was 

"Unless, comparing the location of Tumme in Ashur -nasir-apal, Ann. 
1. 46, we assume that he went due east into the mountains and thus to Van. 

"Ann. 4. 49 ff. — Actual count of the name lists gives twenty-three 
princes. In 4. 96, this is increased to the round number sixty and scholars 
have as usual accepted the higher number. For example, Pancritius, 
Kriegfiihrung, 63, thinks the thirty-seven princelets not accounted for in 
the list of twenty-three were defeated in detail later on. The sixty should 
be accounted for on the ground of the higher, not the military criticism. 
An intermediate stage in the development is shown in Tablet 2, where we 
have thirty, half of the unit round number. The list in 4. 71 ff. is as 
follows: Tumme, Tunube, Tuali, Qindari, Uzula, Unzamuni, Andiabe, 
Pilaqinni, Aturgini, Kulibarzini, Shinibirni, Himua, Paiteri, TJiram, 
Shururua, Abaeni, Adaeni, Kirini, Albaia, TJgina, Nazabia, Abarsiuni, 
Daiaeni. It seems to follow geographical order, as the briefer documents 
all say ' the broad lands of Nairi from Tumme to Daiaeni. ' The Melazgerd 
inscription says the expedition was made to Daiaeni, which would indicate 
it was set up in the country last reached. Daiaeni also occurs in Shal- 
maneser III, Mon. 2. 46, and as Daie, without the ending, in Sennacherib, 
Prism, 4. 3, which show it near Mannai. As Diaush, it is frequently men- 
tioned in the Haldian inscriptions, which show it north of Lake Van and 
not far from Melazgerd. Tumme was reached by Ashur-nasir-apal before 
Kirruri, Ann. 1. 46. With Paiteri, Sayce, iJP 2 1. 106, compares the land of 
Puteriash of the Haldian records, in the Palu region, and Kulibarzine with 
the Haldian iarzine, 'chapel.' Shu-ru-ri-a may be read Shu-shup-ri-a, 
and looks like a sort of dittographic error for Shupria. Abaeni may be 
the Abai of H. 509, a letter of Sargon's time, with references to Shupria, 
Kulimmeri, Bulum (Palu), ef. Toffteen AJSL 23. 323, and the Abunish 
of Sayce no. 27. 12; Hommel, Geseh. 528. Adaeni seems a form of Adaush. 
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taken to Ashur, shown the Assyrian might, and sent home a 
more or less fervent worshiper of the Assyrian gods. Hostages 
were demanded of all and a regular tribute of horses and cattle 
was fixed. At the farthest point of advance, at Melazgerd 
north of Lake Van, Tiglath-Pileser caused to be carved on the 
rocks an inscription which has survived to our own day. 20 That 
such an expedition could be so successfully carried out was a 
most impressive proof of the Assyrian strength, a proof not to be 
again given until the last monarch of the name of Tiglath-Pileser 
should ascend the throne three and a half centuries later and 
then perhaps in direct imitation of his older namesake. 21 To the 
same period must be attributed the' expedition which was made 
against Milidia, located in Hani-Galbat. The city itself was not 
taken, for its ruler came out to embrace the conqueror's feet and 
Tiglath-Pileser was satisfied with a yearly tribute of one homer 
of a mineral which seems to have been magnesite. 22 

So long continued an expedition must have caused a great strain 
on the Assyrian resources and we are not surprised to find that 
the fifth year has little of war to report. The booty brought 
back home was utilized in completing the new temple of Anu 
and Adad which was dedicated in June of this year. 23 Not until 
winter was a new campaign undertaken and then it was against 
the Ahlame, the Aramaeans in the steppe south of Harran, who 



Kirini may be the Kuremi north-east of Dohuk, Layard, Niniveh, 1. 192, 
and connected with the Armenian province of Karin. The mountains on 
the way to Nairi are Elama, Amadana, Elhish, Sherabeli, Tarhuna, Tarka- 
huli, Kisra, Tarhanabe, Elula, Hashtare, Shahishara, libera, Miliadruni, 
Shulianzi, Nubanashe, Sheshe. 

M Lehmann, Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges. 1898, p. 574; Sb. Serl. Akad. 1900, 
p. 627. 

21 Broken Obi. 2 gives campaigns for this year which cannot be connected 
with any given in the Annals. The 'four thousand' of 1. 2 cannot be 
connected with the same number of the Kaski, as in Budge-King, Annals, 
1. 132, n., for that belongs to an earlier expedition. Perhaps the campaign 
in July against Mush[ki] is the same as ours against Milidia. 

" Cf . Bertholet, Comptes Bendus, 1897, 472. Whether we identify Milidia 
with Melitene-Malatia depends on whether we believe Hani-Galbat extended 
so far north. 

* Eponymy of Ashur . . . . , Obi. 2. 13 ff . 
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were clearly the aggressors. 24 From Suhi, which seems to have 
been on the Habur river, and the land of Harki, he raided in one 
day, or so he says, to Carchemish in Hatte-land. The fugitives 
fled across the Euphrates, and Tiglath-Pileser pursued them on 
the same sort of rafts laid upon inflated skins that are used by 
the natives to-day. Six of their cities at the foot of Mount 
Beshri were taken and plundered, but, after all, this was a mere 
raid and had no effect in stopping the constant infiltration. 
Soon the Aramaean question was to become the most serious the 
Assyrian government had to face. 25 

To the same time and place, we must ascribe the well-known 
hunting exploits of our monarch. In the region of Harran and 
of the Habur, he slaughtered ten mighty male elephants and took 
alive four. When we compare this with the one hundred and 
twenty that Thutmose hunted in this same section, 28 we may 
argue that the number of elephants had decreased in the inter- 



M Tiele, ZA 4. 91, cf. Schiffer, Aramaer, 122, would correct the ethnic 
of the 'false prophet' Shemaiah of Jer. 29. 24, 31, from Nehelemite 
to Ahlemite. The change from Nun to Aleph is not difficult and the Greek 
Ailameites or Elamites might seem confirmation. But the Enlamite of the 
original 'Septuagint' of the Jeroboam story shows that we have here an 
En-Halom, a 'well of oracular dreams,' with which was connected a family 
of seers, including the Shemaiahs who opposed Solomon and Jeremiah 
certainly, the one who opposed Nehemiah probably, and to the same 
Levitical family seem also to have belonged high officials who escorted the 
ark with David, assisted Jehoshaphat with his legal reforms, and took part 
in the revivals under Hezekiah and Josiah. 

25 Ann. 5. 44 ff. ; Obi. 2. 19 ff.— The location of the Suhi is fixed at the 
lower Khabur by Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 2. 100 ff.; 3. 17. The identifica- 
tion with the Shuhi of Job 2. 11 is due to G. Eawlinson, Smith's Bible 
Dictionary, s. v., cf. Monarchies 2. 66, n. 12. Curtis, Chronicles, 73, does 
not see how a 'district on the Euphrates near Haran' can be connected 
with the clearly Central Arabian Shuah of Gen.. 25. 2; 1 Chron. 1. 32. 
But we have an exact parallel in the modern Shammar and 'Aneze who 
actually occupy this region today, though Jebel Shammar and the city of 
Aneze are in Central Arabia. The Sohene of the Peutinger Table is 
probably an error for Sophene and cannot be connected with Suhi. Harki 
may be an error for Harran. For Ahlame, cf. Schiffer, Aramaer, 15 ff., 
and for Beshri, Olmstead, AJSL. 33. 319. 

^Amenemheb Biography, Breasted, Secords, 2. 233; W. M. Miiller, 
Egyptological Researches 1, pi. 35. 
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val — or that the earlier scribe was the less truthful. Killed, 
too, were four wild bulls in the desert of Mitani-land and in the 
city of Araziqi, and it is no more remarkable to find these now 
extinct monsters than it is to observe Tiglath-Pileser casually 
remarking that he killed them with a spear of iron, for that 
metal was just coming into general use. After this, it is an anti- 
climax to tell of the one hundred and twenty lions killed on foot 
or the eight hundred from the chariot. 27 

The last campaigns given us by the annals date from the sixth 
year. Once more it was necessary to march against the north- 
west frontier and here we meet a new enemy, the men of the land 
of Musri, who occupied the land about the east branch of the 
Tigris. 28 The king advanced between the mountains of Elamuni, 



"Ann. 6. 61 ff.; Obi. 4. 6. — Araziqi, 'which is opposite Hatte-land,' 
is to be identified with the Eragiza of Ptol. 6. 4. 10, in the eparehy of 
Euphratensia ; corrupt in Hieroeles, 713 ; with the Eraciza of the Peutinger 
Table and the Eraiza of the Eavenna Geographer; Oragizon, a bishoprie 
under Sergiopolis, in the Notitia, Gelzer, Byz. Zts. 1. 249; cf. Miiller, 
Asien, 284, 291; Sachau, Beise, 284, n. 1; Benzinger in Pauly-Wissowa, 
s. v. Noldeke and Winekler, Forsch. 1. 87, doubt this identification and 
place it near Samosata, but without reason. As regards this Ahlame cam- 
paign, Pancritius, Kriegfiihrung, 64, writes, 'Eine solche radikale Pliin- 
derung war nur moglich wenn das ganze Gebiet systematisch von einer 
grossen Zahl von Stiefkolonnen abgesucht wurde' — a true reduetio ad 
absurdum of the whole column idea. 

28 The first reference to Musri, Adad-nirari, KTA 4, merely shows it 
northwest of Assyria, as it is mentioned after Shubari. Shalmaneser I 
mentions it after TJruadri (or Urartu) and Arina and before Hani, Taidi, 
Carehemish, Quti, and Kutmuhi or Qummuh, KTA 13. This would indicate 
its location in the region just west of the East Tigris, not far from Jezire, 
and the references by Tiglath-Pileser roughly agree. The Musri which 
"Winekler, Kampfer, 31, would find in Adad-nirari I, 1. 22, is merely the 
well-known phrase mwapish mesri u Tcuduri, 'who enlarged boundary and 
frontier,' and the Musri of the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III is cer- 
tainly Egypt, ef. W. M. Miiller, ZA 1893, p. 209 ff. Whether our Musri 
is the same as the one of Sargon, Ann. 415, where Dur-Sharrukin is said 
to be 'at the foot of Mt. Musri, a mountain above Niniveh,' may be left 
an open question. This is dearly located to the long line of hills a bare 
hour north of Khorsabad which form the first outliers of the Jebel Maqlub 
or the hills east of Bohfik which are still inhabited by the Missuri Kurds, 
cf. Sayce, BP' 1. 109, n. 7. We have absolutely no proof whatever for a 
Musri on the border of Syria and Asia Minor such as was assumed by Tiele, 
Geseh. 201, n. 1, and which has played so large a part in Biblical 
commentary ! 
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Tala, and Harusa, and ravaged the country. But Musri was not 
destined to be conquered, for it was a center of resistance later 
in the reign. This seems to have been due to the entrance upon 
the scene as allies of Musri of a new people, the Qumani, whose 
name is commemorated in the two sacred Comanas of Asia Minor. 
Siege was laid to the city of Arini at the foot of Mount Aisa, but 
this was abandoned when the inhabitants promised hostages and 
tribute. The Qumani were defeated in a battle on Mount Tala 
and were pursued as far as Mount Harusa which is over against 
Musri. One of their strongholds, Hunusa by name, fortified by 
a triple wall of burnt brick, was taken and utterly destroyed. 
Salt was sown on the site and a chapel erected in which was 
placed a bronze thunderbolt and written on it the decree that 
the city should never be rebuilt. Next was besieged the royal 
city of Kibshuna. The king of the Qumani was now forced to 
submit and as punishment was ordered to destroy the great wall 
with its piers of burnt brick. The three hundred families which 
had supported the revolt were handed over to the tender mercies 
of the pro- Assyrian party and the tribute was increased. 29 

29 Ann. 5. 67 ff. — Pancritius, Kriegfiihrung, 67, thinks that Musri was 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates because the Euphrates was not 
crossed. But this is shown to be incorrect by the identity of the names 
of places in Musri with those in Kirhi, proving that it is west of the Bitlis 
Chai. Mt. Elamuni is the Mt. Alamun in or near Kirhi, Ann. 4. 11, and 
perhaps, with Streck, ZA 13. 63, also the Mt. Elama of Ann. 4. 58. With 
Mt. Tela we must compare the city Tela of Kirhi, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
1. 60. Mt. Asia equals Mt. TJsu of the same passage. There is also here 
a Misrin in Arzanene, letter of Mar Aba, Chabot, Int. Congr. Or. 11. 4. 303, 
cf. 323. Harusa must be the Shekh Husen Dagh. With Kibshuna, Sayce, 
PSBA 23. 98, identifies the Qibsu of Bamses II and the Kibshu of Sen- 
nacherib, Prism 3. 67. Arini is the Arina of Shalmaneser I, KTA 13, 2. 6, 
between Urartu and Musri; the Aruni of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 47, in 
Tumme; the Arinna, mentioned with the city of Batilaza, to whose king 
we have a letter, Thompson, PSBA 32. 191 ff.; the Araina before which 
Thutmose defeated Naharin, Breasted, Beeords, 2. 207, and of the Hittite 
treaty, ef. Sayce, PSBA 23. 98, Luekenbill, AJSL 28. 162. Qumani was 
west of Musri, as Tabl. 2. 1. 13 adds 'Qumani up to Mt. Mehri.' Clearly 
the Musri campaign of Obi. 3. 4 cannot be the same, for the Obi. gives 
very brief recitals and there is at the very least a break of fifteen lines 
between col. 2 and col. 3. Note also how the 'twenty thousand fought 
with' in Ann. 5. 87, has become the twenty thousand 'added to my land' 
of the later Tabl. 2. 
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Here end our annalistic data and our exact chronology as well. 
Soon after the events just detailed, Tiglath-Pileser made a trip 
still farther to the west which had in it the elements of the 
spectacular. Crossing the Euphrates and establishing on its 
right bank the Assyrian settlement of Mutkinu, he swept across 
North Syria to the sea, first of Assyrian monarchs to behold the 
Mediterranean. The citizens of Arvad, secure on their island 
'in the midst of the sea,' gave him a ride in their ships and 
assisted him in killing a whale. The king of Egypt, too, sent 
him a great crocodile which he proudly exhibited to his people. 
One desires to know what he sent in return and whether the 
Pharaoh followed his example in calling this gift a 'tribute.' 30 

Not for long could Tiglath-Pileser enjoy himself on the blue 
Mediterranean. The Aramaeans were pouring like a flood across 
the Euphrates, and unless he beat a hurried retreat there was 
grave danger of his being cut off. The very same year, so it 
would seem, there was need of an attack on the city of Shasiri 
and in July, in spite of the intense heat which reigned over the 
now barren steppe, the Assyrians were again forced to proceed 
against the Aramaeans. In May of the next year, we find 
Tiglath-Pileser attacking Pausa at the foot of Mount Kashiari, 
for the Aramaeans were by this time settled in the extreme 
north of Mesopotamia under the first ridge of the mountains. 
The same month, we have an attempt against the 'entrance of 
Nabula,' a pass not far from Amedi, and in the next we find the 
Assyrian armies attacking Aramaeans settled in a city on the 
Tigris. In August, advance was necessary to save the cities in 
the province of Shinamu, now held by the Assyrian Lishur-sala- 
Ashur. In September, the Assyrians were fighting the Ara- 
maeans in the city of Murarrir in Shupre-land, that is, in the 
country directly under the main Armenian range. In Novem- 
ber, there is reported an Assyrian raid from the land of 
Mahiriani to the city of Shuppa which is in the land of Harran. 



""Obi. 4. 3 ff.; Scheil Tablet, BT 22. 157.— For Mutkinu, cf. Shalmaneser 
III, Mon. 2. 37. Translation of animal names still uncertain, cf. Hommel, 
Gesch. 532 ff.; Haupt, OLZ 1907, p. 263; AJSL 23. 253 ff.; Meissner, 
Alte Orient, 13. 2. 16; Budge-King, Annals, 1, p. liii; Boscawen, TSBA 
7. 335, thinks the second sculpture at Nahr-el-Kelb belongs to Tiglath- 
Pileser. 
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So Harran was already lost to the Aramaeans and with it, no 
doubt, the whole Mesopotamian country. At any rate, the road 
to the Mediterranean was effectively closed. In December we 
find three armies in the field, carrying on three separate cam- 
paigns, against Makrisi in Mount Iari, against Dur-Katlimu, 
and against the Sangarite region on the Euphrates. 31 

But the tale of this year of many campaigns is not yet com- 
plete. Already in midwinter there had been another attack on 
Musri which had ended in the deportation of the inhabitants in 
June. Two months later, the men of Shura in Hani Galbat 
were likewise deported, and in the same month we have recorded 
the conquest of an unknown fortress in Kashiari and of Erisha 
which the Kirhu people had fortified. 32 It was inevitable that 

81 Obi. 3. 1 ff. — Pausa is compared by Sehiffer, Aramaer, 147, n. 3, with 
the Penza of the letters, H. 138 f., voider the governor of Tushhan, and 
with Pan[za] of Tukulti-Ninib, Ann. 1. 11 f. Nabula, Adad-nirari, KTA 
5. 10, not far from Kashiari, revolted under Shamshi-Adad, 1. 47. The 
Tigris city is ... . tibua. Murarrir, badly damaged here, is proved 
by the Mariru of Nirbu, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 111. Mahirani is the 
Mehranu of Esarhaddon, Prism A. 2. 25; the Mehri of Tukulti-Ninib I, 
1. 11, cf . Peiser, OLZ 8. 57 ; of Tiglath-Pileser I, Tabl. 2. 1. 13 ; of Ashur- 
nasir-apal, Ann. 3. 91; the name is preserved in the Meherani castle above 
Pis, Taylor, JSGS 35. 40, ef. also Mehram south of Attakh and Muhri 
south of Haini. Makrisi is the Magarisi of Tukulti-Ninib, 2. 30; of Ashur- 
nasir-apal, Ann. 3. 3, cf. Streck, ZA 18. 190; the Makrisu of the Harran 
Census, Johns, Doomsday Boole, 2. 2. 13. Its location is thus fixed to the 
junction of the Jaghjaha and Khabur, not far from Tell Kaukab. This 
position is still further confirmed by the location of the Magrus of the 
Peutinger Table and the Eavenna Geographer, 2. 13, cf. Sachau, ZA 12. 44, 
n. 1. Por Iauri, conquered by Arik-den-ilu, see Adad-nirari, KTA 3. 1. 22 ; 
still in Kirhu in time of Sargon, H. 173. Por Sangarite on west bank of 
Euphrates, ef. Pitru 'which is on the river Sagura which is on that side 
of the Euphrates,' Shalmaneser III, Mon. 2. 36. Dur Katlimu in Laqe, 
Tukulti-Ninib, 2. 15; Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 3. 6. 

32 Obi. 3. 4 ff.; ef. Sehiffer, Aramaer, 8 ff.; 158 ff.— Col. 2 of Obi. deals 
with years 4 and 5. Then eomes a break of at least 19 lines. In this 
break were the events of year 6 at least. The first campaign of col. 3 
must be at least in year 7 and the great year of campaigns, in the eponymy 
of Ashur-ra 'im-nisheshu, would be year 8 or later. — The eity taken in 
the Musri raid was Tur...ta. (Sehiffer, Aramaer, 8, prefers 'Tur... 
in the land of Musri.') Budge-King make one sign to be wanting before 
Shura, but the completeness of the reading is proved by the Shura of Hani- 
Galbat which Ashur-nasir-apal, Kurkh, 2. 53, conquered on his return 
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so strenuous a year should be followed by one of exhaustion, and 
indeed the Assyrians did not take the field until November and 
then only to chastise once more the Aramaeans. But it was a 
losing fight, as the official records themselves show, and to this 
Aramaean invasion, more than to any other one cause, must we 
ascribe the downfall of this first Assyrian empire. 

Not alone in the steppe were there tribal movements which 
marked danger to the Assyrian power. On the northwest fron- 
tier, there were wars of the same sort with Lulume, with Kirhu, 
with the city of Gulguli in the region of Mount Hani, and to the 
same period belong other wars with Matqia, Andaria, and 
Adaush, for of these campaigns we learn from a tablet which 
must be placed not far from the tenth year. 33 

from Damdamusa. In the Kashiari campaign, the scribe took halsa as a 
proper name and in this he is followed by Streck, ZA 18. 189, who compares 
Halsi-Luha, but in both cases we have simply the word for 'fort.' 

M Tablet 4. — Andaria may be the Anzaria of Sargon, Ann. 87, and the 
Andiritum of the Eavenna Geographer, 2. 9, with Streek, ZA 18. 184; 
Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. It is assumed in this study that what are usually 
differentiated as Qurte and Kirhi are identical. No objection can be found 
in the difference of the initial letters as the Assyrian was notoriously weak 
in distinguishing q and h and he also had the usual Semitic indifference to 
short vowels. The lengthening of the first by an added -e or -i proves 
nothing, as this is often added, even when the i is clearly the sign of the 
genitive. Identity is concealed from the non-Assyriologist by the fact that 
editors have read the first Qur-te and the second Kir-hi, though the second 
sign is the same in both and the common value is hi. The form Qurhe is 
found in the records of Tukulti-Ninib and Tiglath-Pileser, Kirhi in the 
later inscriptions. The exception proves the rule. In the Annals of Tig- 
lath-Pileser, 4. 8 ff., we read 'I marched against the land of Sugi which 
is in the land of Kirhi. ... I fought with the lands of Hime, 
etc . . . and all the extensive Qurhi. ' The cities of the tablet clearly 
belong to Kirhi. Matqiu is the Mitqia of Kirhi, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
1. 60, ef. Streck ZA 18. 183, and the Motki west of BitUs, Belck, ZDMG 
51. 561; Saqa is the Sugi of Kirhu of our own Annals, 4. 8; Saqama is 
the same word with the common ending ma, cf. especially the numerous 
eases of Ashur-bani-apal, Bassam Cyl. 5. 43 ff. ; Nisht[un] is in Ashur- 
nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 62; Shuria is the Sljura of Obi. 3. 15 and of Ashur-nasir- 
apal, Mon. 2. 8; Na[la] is the Nala at whose foot was Kirhi, Tiglath-Pileser 
IV, 2. 41; Hirdi of Kir [hi] may be the ...irdi of Qu[rhi] with which 
Tabl. 4 begins. Other cities mentioned here are Sudrun, Arruhundu, 
Inishti, Lua, Hirsihtu. That these belong to Kirhi was seen by Winckler, 
OLZ 1. 108. Bawlinson, Mon. 2. 84, had already compared the modern 
Kurkh, the site of the later provincial capital of Tushhan. 
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Already in the third year of his reign, Tiglath-Pileser suffered 
a severe loss, of prestige even more than of territory, when the 
Babylonian Marduk-nadin-ahe fell upon an Assyrian city by 
the name of Ekallate or the 'Palaces,' and carried away the gods 
Adad and Shula (1107 B. C.). 3 * Yet in spite of this loss, we 
find Tiglath-Pileser in the very next year giving himself the 
title 'King of the Four World Regions,' which should mean that 
he held at least a small part of North Babylonia. "Whatever 
his possessions — in the fifth year he can boast only the Lower 
Zab for his boundary — it is still his boundary in the tenth, and 
when, somewhat later, he begins his invasion of Babylonia, it is 
again at the crossing of the Lower Zab that he makes his first 
conquests. 35 

Marduk-nadin-ahe, then, had sufficient time to consolidate his 
possessions in the debatable land. We have the hint of some sort 
of internal organization when we find him granting to his faith- 
ful servant Adad-zer-iqisha a plot of land in return for the aid 
which he had given in the first battle. 36 Yet when Tiglath- 
Pileser turned from the bootless wars with the Aramaeans to 
seek an easier and a more profitable victory, the Babylonians 
were not ready. In the first year's campaign, we hear of a 
skirmish between the chariotry of the contending parties above 
the city of the Lower Zaban opposite the city of Arzuhina. 87 
Victory declared for the Assyrians and in the following year 
their king anticipated the terrible summer heat by leaving Ashur 
in February and marched down the west bank of the Tigris. 
No resistance was met until the army arrived at Marriti on the 
border of Akkad, when a battle was fought, the cities of the Dur 
Kurigalzu region 38 were captured, and their governor Kadash- 
man-Buriash made prisoner. The advance continued southward, 
taking over Dur-Kurigalzu itself, the Sippars of the god 



34 For the year 3, ef. Obi. 1. 16; Sennacherib, Bavian 48 ff., dates the 
event 418 years before the taking of Babylon, which gives 1107 B. C. In 
the list 2 R. 60. 10, Ekallati comes immediately after Susa. 

"Tabl. 1; Ann. 6. 40; Tabl. 5; Synchr. Hist. 2. 31. 

38 3 R. 43. 

"Arzuhina, later a most important provincial capital, must be placed at 
the huge Gok Tepe south of Altyn KSprii, on the basis of the present 
passage. 

88 Named .... indishula and -. . . sande. 
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Shamash and the goddess Annunitum, Babylon, and Upe. 
Here was stayed the advance hut in the meantime another army 
had been ravaging the region which extended from the city of 
Akarsallu to Lupdi, and the Suhi land as far to the northwest 
as Rapihi on the Euphrates was brought under Assyrian control. 
Such conquests need no interpretation. All the Babylonian 
possessions north of the alluvium and practically all the cities 
of North Babylonia had felt the hand of the invader. Babylon 
itself might hope soon to be freed, but its imperial position was 
gone forever. It is not a far conjecture that this defeat resulted 
also in the deposition of Marduk-nadin-ahe and in the accession 
of Marduk-shapik-zer-mati. 39 

Rarely do the Assyrian kings allow us any insight into their 
internal affairs, and Tiglath-Pileser is no exception. Of his 
buildings alone do we hear, but we can learn something from 
even this. On his own admission, the decline in Assyrian power 
under his fathers had brought about decay and desertion. 
There was much work needed to restore palaces and many of 
the cities were no longer protected from the nomad enemy by 
their ruined town walls. The first building taken in hand was 
the 'Palace of the King of the Four World Regions' which was 
completed in the fourth year and the great temple of Anu and 
Adad, whose description fills so great a space in the Annals, fol- 
lowed soon after. The treasure house of Adad was rebuilt, and 
so were the temples of Amurru, of the elder Bel, and of Ishtar of 
Assyria.* Nor was Tiglath-Pileser without due care for the 
welfare of his country, if we are to believe his own words. The 
water-wheels in all Assyria were repaired, and there was a 
resultant increase in taxes paid in kind. The captured horses, 
cattle, and asses were collected together, and the deer, stags, 
ibexes and wild goats, which he had taken in the chase, were 

" The account here given is based on a combination of Synchr. Hist. 
2. 30 ff. and Obi. 3. 4 ff. We may also see a reference to these events in 
the chronicle given by King, Chron. 2. 57 ft., 'heavy [booty] he captured,' 
cf. further Olmstead, Amer. Jowr. Theology, 20. 280 ff. The kudurru 
3 E. 43, mentioning the Babylonian victory, is dated in year 10, which 
is year 3 of Tiglath-Pileser. A war not earlier than year 10 of the Assyrian 
ruler would bring it to year 17 of Marduk-nadin-ahe. His year 13 is the 
last known. 

"Ann. 6. 94 ff.; Obi. 2. 13; Tabl. 4. 
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reared for sacrifices. Cedars and other trees, together with all 
sorts of garden truck, were carried away and planted in the 
gardens of Assyria. The picture is idyllic. 

In summing up his reign, Tiglath-Pileser boasts : ' I have made 
good the condition of my people; in peaceful habitations have 
I made them to dwell. ' It is the irony of fate that to us Tiglath- 
Pileser is known almost exclusively by his conquests, while the 
later history was to show that war and decline were the destined 
lot of his people. 
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